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ON THE POISON OF SERPENTS. 


For the Bee. 

No subject has engaged the attention of philosophers 
more than the poison of serpents, with regard to its 
nature, and method of operating. In this efsay I will 
first treat of the weapons which the animals employ 
in communicating their poison ; next with regard ta 
the poison itself ; and lastly, as to the method of 
cure. 

Of the weapons which the animals employ in commu= 

micating their poison. 

The ancient opinion was, that all the serpent race 
communicated their poison by means of a sting in their 
tail; and indeed some of the most early writers give 
figures of serpents with the sting in their tail; some 
have invented a similar fiction, that serpents stung by 
' means ofa forked tongue; while others, affecting supe~ 
tior discernment, have ascribed it to the teeth in ge- 
neral. These are all very erroneous opinions ; for no 
serpent can poison either by the forked tongue or tail 5 

YOL. Xiv. E 
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for there is‘ no point in the one, nor sting in the 


ether to poison other animals. In all poisonous 
serpents there is asmall moveable bone adhering to 
each side of the upper jaw ; in these, there are two 


or three tubular fangs, which resemble the ;canine — 


teeth. The fangs can be laid flat and erected at 
the pleasure of the animal ; and these fangs are the 
real stings of serpents, and the means by which 
they convey their poison. At the base of each 
fang is a small. vesicle, which contains a little drop 
of a yellowith coloured liquor ; this vesicle, at the 


bottom of. the tooth, being comprefsed when the ani-- 


mal bites, the liquor pafses through the tube in the 
tooth into the wound. These facts were first men. 
tioned by Rhedi, and afterwards confirmed by Dr 
Tyson in his account of the rattlesnake given in the 
Philosophical Transactions. The North American 
Indians, after carefully extracting these venomous 
fangs, suffer the rattlesnake to bite them till the 
blood flows, with total impunity, 

Of the hundred and thirty-two species of ser- 
pents that have been mentioned by Linneus, there 
have been only twenty-three marked by him as pof- 
sefsed of poisonous fangs. Dr Walker observes, 
that the ampbisberna fuliginosa, a serpent well known 
in the Brazils, has no fangs; of course Linnaeus has 
not marked it asfpoisonous, and yet its bite is well 
known by the Portuguese to be mortal, we must 
therefore conclude, (says he,) that there is no secu- 
rity to be found in serpents being destitute of 
moveable fangs , for in this instance, and | beleve 
wany others, they are cepable of conveying & mortal 
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poison, though not pofsefsed of these fangs of canine 
teeth, and of course their mouth is of different struc- 
ture from other poisonous serpents. 

Of the poison itself. 

We must now turn our attention to the nature of 
the poison injected into the wound. This subject 
was first greatly elucidated by some experiments made 
by Rhedi, tinder the auspices of Ferdinand 1. great 
duke of Tuscany. By these means a number of parti- 
culars were made known, which before were entirely 
unknown. The principal of these are the fellowing : 

When he either caused a living viper to bite a 
dog, or wounded him with the teeth of one newly 
dead, (the poisonous vesicle remaining unbroken, ) 
the event was the same. Ifthe bite was repeated, its 
effect became weaker, arid at last waslost ; the poison 
contained in the vesicle being totally exhausted. That 
the teeth of serpents when extended to bite, were 
moistened over with a certain liquor; and when thie 
vesicle at the base was prefsed, a drop of poison flow- 
ed to the point of the fang. When'the peison, thus flow. 
ing from the vesicle, was received first in soft bread or a 
sponge, an animal bitten by the serpent received ne 


more harm from the wound than being pricked by a 


needle, till after a few days when the venom was 
restored a-frehh , but when an animal was wounded 
by the point of « needle dipped in the poison, it was 
tormented with the same pains as if it bad been bit- 
ten by the viper itself. Preserving some of this poi- 
son in a glafs, and totally evaporating the moisture 
in the sun, whee the residuum was Gileted with 
water, and the point of a needle dipped ww the solution, 
Rhedi found, vo hus great surprise, that t hed tbe same 
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my intentions in execution. I mention these times, be- 
cause then will be the full of the moon, by which I am 
much regulated in my motions during wister; so that 
though I have no occasion for rhubarb, 1 may need a 
little hellebore. 

“ Writing on this commencement of another year, it 
would be unpardonable to forget the withes of the season 
to Ascanius and his Aurelia; and that the srapta copula 
may continue as long as they can enjoy human life, is 
the sincere with of 

On the Kalends of January, i Fouiacezvs.” 

Srom my seat at Tuber /hine. 


Suicur Sxetcu:or THz SEAT OF THE PRESENT Wank IN THE 


NETHERLANDS. , 
’ ) 
J' Lb 


As the French may be expected to make their principal 


exertions during the present campaign, on the United 
Provinces, it will be agreeable to most of our readers to 
be made acquainted with the state and circumstances of 
them. With that view, 2 map is now preparing, and will 
be given as soon as it can be engraved. In the mean 
time the following slight notices of the southern parts 
of the United Provinces may prove acceptable. 

Autwerp will probably be employed by Dumourier, as 
a place of arms during his operations in Holland. This 
city was for many centuries the capital of the whole Low 
Countries, while that was the most wealthy and the most 
powerful state in Europe, It was at that time the most 
opulent city in Europe, and the most noted emporium of 
the universe; its merchants were wealthy ; its buildings 
magnificent ; its manufactures flourifhing ; its trade un- 
bounded. Lowes Guicciardia, who described it about 
the year 1425, and who had seen all the other most cele« 
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brated cities in Europe, speaks of the splendour of this 
city, in terms of the highest admiration. But after these 
dominions became an apanage of the king of Spain, the 
bigotted Philip m. by endeavouring to subject these free 
states to the jurisdiction of the Court of Inquisition, ex- 
cited such a spirit of disaffection, as produced a revolt, 
which, after a war of thirty years, terminated in the dis- 
memberment of that fine kingdom, seven of the seventeen 
provinces having establifhed their independence, under 
the name of the United Provinces, by the treaty of Utrecht 
in 1588. 

During the course of that long and ruinous war, no city 
suffered such a reverse of fortune as Antwerp. It was 
besieged, and at last taken and sacked by the duke of 
Alva. Its princtpal merchants retired then to Amster- 
dam, situated in the northern part of Holland, which 
is strongly secured against the sttacks of enemies, by 
means of the marfhes and fhallow seas which surround 
it; and by the exertions of these industrious men, it 
has been raised to an exaltation that is in some small 
degree emulous of the state of what Antwerp had been. | 
‘When Philip was at length constrained to grant indepen- 
dence to the United Provinces, Antwerp was the most 
northern town of note he retained; and the very men 
who had been driven from it, conscious of its natural ad- 
vantages for trade, and afraid that it might become again 
their rival, and of the uses that might be made of it to 
their annoyance, took care to stipulate by treaty, that the 
Dutch alone fhould have the free navigation of the 
Scheldt, as the mouth of that celebrated river lies entire- 
ly within their territories; and ring every change that 
has since taken place respectiog those countries, they 
have maintained pofsefsion of it until the present time, 
WoL, xiv. E 
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Antwerp is situated upon the.N. E. side of the Scheldt, 
where the river takes a bend about sixty miles from the 
sea. It is a spacious place, but now much declined from 
its original splendour. The walls are reckoned no lefs 
than eight or nine miles in circumference ; but within 
these are included many gardens. Its citadel has never 
been put into a thorough repair, since it was taken by 
the duke of Alva; so that it cannot be accounted at 
_ present a place of great strength ; but on account of the 
river, whish is here upwards of twenty feet deep, and 
400 yards broad, flowing through a fertile country, 
no place could be better calculated for a store room than 
this, if the communication with the sea were open. It 
is twenty five miles north of Brufsels, to which it has 
ready accefs by a navigable canal. * 

Baspa is situated about thirty miles north and a little east 
of Antwerp. It is the first fortified town of any note on 
that side, in the territories of the United States. Busching 
thus describes it: “ It lies upon the river Merk, which 
at this place receives the Aa. The latter of these streams, 
being a little before increased by the Byloofs, is here ren- 
dered navigable, and thus gives it a communication with 
the German ocean. Its fortifications, without very great 
improvements, are unable to stand a seige; though the 
town itself is partly covered by a morafs, and by means 
of the Mert and Aa, is able to lay a part of the country 
under water.” It is about ten miles south of the arm of 
the sea through which the Maese falls into the ocean. 

Wiuramstapt is a small fort about 16 miles W. of 
Breda, upon the point of the isle of Rugenhil ; having a 
good harbour on the narrow sea called Holland diep, 
bbout fourteen miles from Rotterdam, on the opposite 
side of the same narfow sea, 
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Berggnorz0om is the strongest fortified town in this 
quarter.. It is situated near the mouth of the Scheldt, about 
¢wenty miles 5. W. from Breda, and about the same dis- 
tance N. W. from Antwerp. Busching thus describe* 
at. 

“ The south side of the town stands on a small emi- 
pence. It has long been celebrated as a strong fortrefs. 
Its wall, which is about an hour im circuit, is defended by 
five bastions, and ten horn works. Exclusive of the other 
fortifications on the north side, a strong line was drawn 
there in the year 1727, communicating with Moermont, 
Pensen, and Rover forts; and the south, or water fort, of 
five bastions, command the entrances of the old and new 
harbour. The adjacent country can also be laid under 
water ; and as long as Zee/and continues clear of enemies, 
any supply, or reinforcements, can be thrown into it by 
means of the Sche/dt. The States keep a good garrison 
here, and it is always commanded by a person of distin- 
guifhed reputation. It was first walled ins287. In 1588 
and 1622, it held out against two powerful armies of 
Spaniards; but in 1747, after a seige of ten weeks, the 
French made themselves masters of it dy surprise. In 
2749, however, it was restored, though in a very ruinous 
cond ition.” 

All these places are situated to the south of the Maese, 
which may be said to be the natural bounding of the for- 
tified Netherlands ; as, to the north of that river, the coun- 
try being very low, it is almost every where liable to be laid 
under water at pleasure. If the Dutch be serious in the 
defence of their country, they will, therefore, dispute the 
pafsage of that river, with all their power; and if they 
fhall have provided themselves with a sufficient number 
of gun boats, it will probably be found a matter of great 
difficulty to force a pafsage on that quarter, To open 
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a way towards the eastern pafsage by Venlooggeneral 
Miranda will, therefore, no deubt pufh the seige of Mae- 
stricht as vigorously as pofsible. Of this part of the 
country, some slight notices fhall be given in our next. 


ConTINvATION OF THE CornRESPONDENCE OF Dr AnpEKson OF 
Mapnras, respecting THe Breap Faurr Tazz, dc. 


Continued from vol. xi. p. 297. 
Letter from cuptain C. Dighton, to Dr James Anderson. 
Dean Sir, Shevellapatore, March 13. 1792 
I save been favoured with your letter of the 6th instant, 
desiring information concerning the bread fruit tree. 

It is not common about this place; but there are a few 
trees in a large garden called the Jumbo Tope. 

The fruit is not much valued by the natives ; however, 
they do make curries of it. 

The tree large and extremely beautiful. 

The leaf resembles, in some degree, the fig leaf. 

The fruit has exactly the appearance of a small Jack. 

By the people here it is called Esapa/a-kay. 

It is propagated with much ease from the seed, and 
some trees are now thriving at the paymaster’s garden at 
Palamcotta, from seeds I sent Mr Torin between two and 
three years ago. 

_ Mr Torin transplanted some trees to the garden he 
now lives at, near Tinnevely ; and as they are doing vastly 
well, I fhould imagine it may be cultivated in almost any 
soil. 

. The fruit will be ripe the end of this month, or the 
beginning of next, and with your permifsion, I will 
then forward some to you. .I remain, @¢. 
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SS 
. Letter from Mr T. Bowser, to Dr Yames Anderson, 
Dear Sr, Dindigul, March 13. 1792. 


I Have seen a specimen of the bread fruit tree, the same 
as that at Tritchinopoly; and having a promise of some 
young trees, in order to transplant, as also seed, I make 
no doubt by the information received from the country 
people, of bringing it to perfection at this place. 

What was brought here, came from the valley of Din. 
digul, forty-eight miles off ; and although I have been si- 
lent, I have not been imattentive ; fot I have now in my 
garden many thousand mulberry cuttings, in @ most thri- 
ving condition, which have been taken from my own mul- 
berry trees. 

What I have done hitherto, has been for my own am- 
usement, and managed by my gardener; however, thould 
you think that I could give the smallest aid to your lau- 
dable plans, command me without ceremony. And be- 


lieve me always yours, (e. 


ps _ 
Letter from Dr James Andersen, to captain C. Dighton. 
Dear Sra, Fort St George, March 21. 1792. 


I am very much obliged by the distinct and full account 
of the bread fruit tree at Shevellapatore, and will be glad 
of some of the seed, as my trees are yet so young that there 
is fruit only on one of them. 

You will see by the publication I have made, of which 
I have the pleasure to inclose you a copy, that go- 
vernment have promised to write to Sumatra, for two 
different kinds of this tree which are known there. 

I have, in consequence of Mr Andrew’s letter, taken 
the liberty to send you nopal plants, in the same manner as 
to our mulberry plantations, for which you will be so good 
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as to accept of the best apology I can make, that I am 

happy to place them out in such an able hand. I am, &'c. 
—_—_— 

Letter from Mr George Powney, to Dr Berry at Madras. 
Dear Sir, Cochin, March 4. 1792. 
Excusr me for not having replied to your letter of the 
27th of January, before now, which requests informa- 
tion of the bread fruit tree ;—my public avocations have 
prevented me from paying that attention to this object 

which I withed to do. 

The bread fruit tree appears to thrive very well both 
at Cochin and Ayacotta. At the former place, there are 
several of them; but paid little attention to either by 
the Dutch, or the natives. Indeed there is a ridiculous pre- 
jadice prevails amongst the former, that the fruit is un- 
wholesome, and that the tree, planted near a house, gives 
diseases to the inhabitants of it. 

It is called the Ma/dive jack, both at this place and 
Ceylon, where I understand there are a great number of 
the trees. 

From every information I have been able to obtain, 
I conceive it is indigenous to the Maldives, from whence it 
was brought to Ceylon about thirteen or fourteen years 
ago, and from that place to this. 

I was told by a Dutch gentleman, that the bread fruit 
is very common at Batavia, and has been for many years 
past, used as food by the Maisy..—I ate of it myself some 
time ago, and thought it resembled a yam ; but of a very 
superior flavour. 

There are no kernels or seeds in it; and it must be 
multiplied in the manner described by Dr Anderson, in 
his letter to Dr Mein, of the 29th of January 1792. 
Such is exactly the manner practised-here ; but it is not 
planted in the red volcanic earth mentioned by Dr An. 
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derson, but in common black mould ; and this cannot be 
done for want of the former, as the soil here abounds with 
it. Ihave for Dr Anderson two. very fine plants of it, 
one three feet high, a leaf of which I have now cut off, 
and send in this letter. I have likewise several cut- 
tings from the root ; they are all in boxes, and ready 
to be sent by the first opportunity. I have incrusted 
with wax, two of the fruit, which fhall be sent at the same 
time. 

I have received by three or four of the last tappals, 
some of the nopals, I take them to be? They are from Dr 
Anderson; but he has given me no instructions about 
them; and I was not so fortunate asto meet with his for- 
mer publications which made mention of them. I have, 
however, planted them; my dubafh knew them, and cal- 
led them Ella Kallii—The people here say that the Tra- 
vancore country abounds with it. 

Mr Martin has not yet sent me the silk worm eggs, 
and I imagine that his breed must have failed. Yours 
very faithfully, Ge. 

ed 
Letter from Dr James Anderson, to captain T. Bowser. 


Dear Sr, Fort St George, March 24. 1792. 

I nave received your obliging favour of the 13th in- 
stant, and am very sensible of the value of its contents. 
As before this reaches you, your garden will be stocked 
with nopal plants, which, en the permifsion you have gran- 
ted, I must request you will take the trouble to distribute 
slips from, to every village in your neighbourhood, abun- 
dance of which they will afford in the course of three 
or four months; and independent of their use in the 
expected cochineal businefs, these plants will prove a 
nourifhing and wholesome vegetable to the natives of the 
country. 
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By a letter just received from Mr Powney at Co- 
chin, it appears there are plenty of bread fruit trees there, 
and at Ayacotta, he is sending me two, which by all ac- 
eounts are the Sookaon, as yours is the Calawee of Suma. 
tra ;—it is therefore likely we fhall be able to procure 
enough of both kinds without crofsing the seas. 

Mr Powney can send you the sago, and many other 
valuable trees, which are mentioned in the Hortus Ma- 
labaricus, not known to exist at present on this side of 
the hills; and in case you have any vacant choultries, or 
spare houses, at Dindigul, 1 will send you some of the 
silk worm eggs, as they require good fhelter against the 
monsoon, although the worms are spinning upon the 
trees in my garden at this season, I am, Ge. 

To be continued. 


——_——_—_—_—_—_—__——_—_—_—_—_—_—_—==_=—=_—_====[====___=[—X 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Aworner packet of the Traveller is received, and seems to improves 
The continuation will be looked for at the time promised. 

A second letter on popular writers is also received, containing Gibbon, 
Stewart and Gregory, for which the Editor returns thanks to the obliging 
communicater ;~—the remainder will be very acceptabl¢. 

The Editor is much obliged to Yoric, for his very ingenious observa- 
tions on the book of Job. They deserve to be preseyved , but they would 
not altogether suit ; he fears the taste of a pea: re of his readers; 
for which reason he must reluctantly decline to insert them. They 
fhall be carefully preserved in case the writer fhould cail for them. 
Owing. to misdirecting postage was charged. Nothing but mewospapers 
pafs at the Post Office under a similar addrefs. 

Thanks to J. T. P. for his very ingenious communication, the con- 
clusion of which is resquested before this can be inserted. The paper 
to which he alludes is not yet returned, but thal! be called for soon. 
If hefformerly gave his private addrefs, it has escaped the Editor's reco!- 
lection ; and begs the favour when he next writes, he will have the good- 
to mention it. 

The Editor is much obliged to an old correspondent for the very in- 
genious hints on what he stiles the Poditical Bible, which though on a sub- 
ject he withes seldom to touch upon, is written in such a pleasing manner, 
and contains observations which he thinks so just, that he is persua- 
ded; his readers will much approve of. These fhall appear as soon_as 
pofsible. 
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ON THE POISON OF SERPENTS, 


For the Bee. 
No subject has engaged the attention of philosophers 
more than the poison of serpents, with regard to its 
nature, and method of operating. In this efsay I will 


first treat of the weapons which the animals employ 

in communicating their poison ; next with regard fo 

the poison itself; and lastly, as to the method of 

cure. 

Of the weapons which the animals employ in commu- 
nicating their poison. 

The ancient opinion was, that all the serpent race 
communicated their poison by meansof a sting in their 
tail; and indeed some of the most early writers give 
figures of serpents with the sting in their tail; some 
have invented a similar fiction, that serpents stung by 
means ofa forked tongue; while others, affecting supe~ 
rior discernment, have ascribed it to the teeth in ge~ 
neral. These are all very erroneous opinions ; for no 
serpent can poison either by the forked tongue or tail 5 


VOL. xiv. g 
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for there is” no point in the one, nor sting in the 
“other to poison other animals. In all poisonous 
serpents there is asmall moveable bone adhering to 
each side of the upper jaw ; in these, there are two 
or three tubular fangs, which resemble the :canine 
teeth. The fangs can be laid flat and erected at 
the pleasure of the animal ; and these fangs are the 
real stings of serpents, and the means by which 
they convey their poison. At the base of each 
fang isa small vesicle, which contains a little drop 
of a yellowifh coloured liquor ; this vesicle, at the 
bottom of the tooth, being comprefsed when the ani- 
mai bites, the liquor pafses through the tube in the 
tooth into the wound. These facts were first men- 
tioned by Rhedi, and afterwards confirmed by Dr 
Tyson in his account of the rattlesnake given in the 
Philosophical Transactions. The North American 
Indians, after carefully extracting these venomous 
fangs, suffer the rattlesnake to bite them till the 
blood flows, with total impunity. 

Of the hundred and thirty-two species of ser- 
pents that have been mentioned by Linnzus, there 
have been only twenty-three marked by him as pof- 
sefsed of poisonous fangs. Dr Walker observes, 
that the amphisbena fuliginosa, a serpent well known 
in the Brazils, has no fangs ; of course Linnzus has 
not marked it as’poisonous, and yet its bite is well 
known by the Portuguese to be mortal; we must 
therefore conclude, (says he,) that there is po secu- 
rity to be found in serpents being destitute of 
moveable fangs ; for in this instance, and I believe 
many others, they are capable of conveying a mortal 
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poison, though not pofsefsed of these fangs or canine 
teeth, and of course their mouth is of different struce 
ture from other poisonous serpents. 

Of the porson itself. 

We must now turn our attention to the nature of 
the poison injected into the wound. . This subject 
was first greatly elucidated by some experiments made 
by Rhedi, under the auspices of Ferdinand 1. great 
duke of Tuscany. By these means a number of parti- 
culars were made known, which before were entirely 
unknown. The principal of these are the following : 

When he either caused a living viper to bite a 
dog, or wounded him with the teeth of one newly 
dead, (the poisonous vesicle remaining unbroken, ) 
the event was the same. If the bite was repeated, its 
effect became weaker, and at last waslost ; the poison 
contained in the vesicle being totally exhausted. That 
the teeth of serpents when extended to bite, were 
moistened over with a certain liquor ; and when the 
vesicle at the base was prefsed, a drop of poison flows 

_ ed to the point of the fang. When'the poison; thus flows 
ing from the vesicle, was received first in soft breador a 
sponge, an animal bitten by the serpent received no 
more harm from the wound than being pricked bya 
néedle, till after a few days when the venom was 
restored a-frefh; but when an animal was wounded 
by'the point of a needle dipped in the poison, it was 
tormented with the same pains as if it had beem bit- 
ten by the viper itself. Preserving some of this poi- 
son in a glafs, and totally evaporating the moisture 
ja the sun, when the residuum was diluted with 
water, and the point of a needle dipped in theselution, 
Rhedi found, to his great surprise, that it hadthe same 
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effect as when recent. . But the boldnefs of one Tozzi, 
threw all the learned men of the age into the greatest 
astonifhment ;—he drank a quantity of this poison 
without sustaining the least injury. This seems to 
have been known to the ancients ; for Lucan, in the 
ninth book of his Pharsalia, speaking of the serpent, 


says, 
Noxia serpentum est admisto sanguinea pestis 
Morsu virus habent, et fatum dente miaantur, 
Pocula morte carent. Puarsat. lib.1x. ve 614. 


Many barbarous nations are perfectly acquainted 
with this property of the poison ofserpents ; for they 
dip their arrows in that poison, and when once 
introduced into human blood it is productive: of 
the most terrible consequences. But to return te 
our Florentines. That they might confirm this prin- 
ciple, they collected a quantity of poison, and gave it 
to different animals without producing the least in- 
convenience ; but when epplied-to an.external wound, 
every one ef these horrid symptoms which accom- 
pany the reat bite followed, wiz. inflammatory and 
malignant fevers, ending in death, unlefs nature, bya 
spontaneous hemorrhage, or some other evacuation, 
discharged this poison. With respect to the experi. 
ments of Rhedi, every one of his observations prove, 
that the liquid prefsed. ont of the vesicle which 
moistens the fangs of the serpents, is only noxious 
by being conveyed into the blood, by means of a 
puactere or wound; and the case of Tozzi, who 
drank a considerable quantity of this poison with- 
out suffering injury, proves that it hurts the blood, 
only when externally mixed with its 
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Symptoms of the bite. 

The symptoms that attend the bite of the viper, 
are, asmarting in the part wounded ; swelling, pale- 
nefs, snapping of the eyes, tears; horror with cold- 
nefs ; a weak pulse, afterwards becoming unequal ; 
thirst, cold sweat, pain in the reins; diarrhoea with 
griping and vomiting ; difficulty of breathing, drow~ 
sinefs, and convulsions, which terminate in death. 

Coluber prestor, a native of Sweden. Symptoms 
attending the bite of it, are pain in the wound; tu- 
mour, ,thirst, asthma, anxieties, convulsions, and 
death. 

There is a serpent still more dreadful than any of 
the former, found in Sweden, called coluber carcia. 
The bite of this is followed by immediate change of 
colour, coldnefs, stupor, palpitation of the heart, 
acute pain all over the body, and death. Linnzus 
tried oil in this case, but it proved ineffectual. 

The coluber aspis of Linnzus, is an animal ‘com- 
monly called the Egyptian asp, and well known to 
the ancients. The bite is followed by lafsitude, tor- 
por, and death without pain. For these reasons, 
Cleopatra made use of this creature to put an end to 
her existence. 

The cratalus borridus of Linneus, the rattle- 
snake, kills in a very sudden manner ; his bite usual- 
ly producing death within twelve hours. 

But the most horrid of all the serpent tribe, is 
what is called the coluber naga, of Linneus. This is 
the serpent called in the East Indies cobra de capello. 
Its bite kills within an hour, with the most excruci@- 
ting pains, and is attended with instant putrifaction, 
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and the flefh separates fxdm the bones immediately. 
This is the serpent the ancients called Sepe. 

Of the cure. 

It would extend this paper to a prodigious length 
if I were to enumerate all the antidotes that have 
been employed against the bite of serpents. I fhall con- 
fine myself to a few. About sixty years ago, an effec- 
tual remedy for the bite of a viper was discovered in 
England, by chaffing the part with warm Florentine 
oil. The viper catchers are so confident of this reme- 
dy, that, for a small trifle, they will let a viper bite 
their hand. Linnzus found that the same antidote an- 
swered against the bite .of the coluber_prestor. In the 
case of the rattlesnake we have a very powerful an- 
tidote in the polygala senega, or rattlesnake root, for 
which we are indebted to the North American Indi- 
ans. Proof was made of it in Sweden by Linnzus. A 
maid servant at Upsal, was bitten by a serpent upon 
a very dangerous place. The most dreadfulsymptoms 
followed the bite, and such as demanded the applica- 
tion of the most decisive remedies. Linnzus was 
sent to, and he sent two doses of the powder of this 
root, by which fhe was almost entirely recovered in 
two days. Besides these, there are other remedies 
used by the Americans, as the veratrum luteum, ale« 
tris farinosa, uvularia perfoliata, sanicula Canaden- 
sis, and others. The antidote against the co/uber na- 
ga, or cobra de capella, is the opbioriza mungos, or In- 
dian ophiorriza, a description of which may be seen 
in an elegant difsertation on that subject by Dare- 


lius, in the Ameenitates Academia, 
Pp. H. N, 
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ADDITIONS ON THE ABOVE, 

THE ingenious writer of this paper does not seem 
to be acquainted with a late discovery made in India, 
by Mr John Williams there, and publifhed in the 
Asiatic Researches ; vz. that the caustic volatile al- 
kali, administrated in small doses, and repeated at 
fhort intervals, proved effectual in all the cases in 
which it had been properly administered; even after 
the symptoms were the most alarming. The fol- 
lowing case will serve as an illustration. 

** In July £784, the wife of a servant of mine, 
was bitten by a cobra de capello on-the outside of 
the little toe of her right foot. Ina few minutes 
fhe became convulsed ; particularly about the jaws 
and throat, with a continued gnathing of the teeth. 
She at first complained of a numbnefs extending 
from the wound upwards ; but no ligature was ap- 
plied tothe limb. About sixty drops of the caustic 
volatile spirit were given to her in water, by for- 
cing open her mouth, which was strongly convul- 
sed ; in about seven minutes the dose was repeated, 
when the. convulsion left her ; and in three more fhe 
became sensible, and spoke to those who attended 
her. A few drops of the spirit had also been ap- 
plied to the wound. The snake was killed and 
brought to me, which proved a cobra de capello.” _ 

Mr W. concludes his paper in these words: “ I 
have seen instances of persons bitten by snakes, who 
have been so long without afsistance, that when 
they had been brought to me, they have ‘not been 
able to swallow, from convulsions of the throat and 
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fauces, which is, I observe, a constant symptom of 
the bite of the cobra de capello; and indeed I have 
had many persons brought to me who had been dead 
sometime ; but never knew an instance of the volatile 
caustic alkali failing in its effect, where the patient 
Sas been able to swallow #.” 

In the! course of this difsertation he takes oc- 
ecasion to observe, that in one case, oil had been 
swallowed by the patient before his arrival ; but 
that on. administering the alkali, the patient vomited 
up the oil ; which he considered as a fortunate cir- 
ecuimstance; as he thinks oil tends to weaken the 
power of the alkali, which he believes acts entirely 
as astimulant. aw de duce, he says, may be suc- 
eefsfully employed where the pure alkali cannot be 
had; but it is lefs efficacious. Fortanately for this 
country we have ao dangers of this kind to guard 
against. 


ee 


of itor of the Lge 
io you think # Laeedid is ow ea 


tract of a letter I lately received from a gentleman 
of eminence in the country, you will not hesitate to 
give it a place in your useful Miscellany ; by doing 
which J imagine you will oblige many of your 
seaders, and give pleasure to 

Aw Oxp Corresronpent. 


HINTS FOR A POLITICAL BIBLE. 
I am duly favoured with yours of the first instant, 
The plan of the Committee for difseminating usefu} 
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political knowledge among our lower clafses of 
people, is most highly useful, and has my best withes 
for its succefs. I like it because it is an institution 
quite the reverse of the Inquisition; and at least as 
well calculated for the support of a free government 
as the Inquisition is of a despotic one. 

I with some of your able pens would write 2 Po- 
litical Bible, divided into fhort chapters, and adapted 
to our own constitution. It might begin by some 
preliminary observations on government in gene« 
ral, distinguifhing the circumstances that constitute 
the efsence of freedom and despotism ; then give in 
structions to kings, princes, ministers, nobility, and 
gentry ; and proceed to judges, and tax gatherers, not 
forgetting the clergy ; andthen, descending to the lows 
er clafses, a few well stated facts might be throwa 
ifi, to persuade them, though the lower, they are not 
therefore the lefshappy orders of the state. They be« 
gin already round me to feel they are the most useful. 
When a poor man told a rich one that he was very 
hungry, the rich man exclaimed, ‘* How ha ou 
are me not haw We pleasure’ of being fanaa 

these twenty years.’’ Did they but reflect how ins 
variably our Maker has attached bodily health, and 
peace of mind, to .industrious o¢cupations, they 
would view us idlers with lefs envy. Then fhow 
them how our excellent constitution secures to them 
these happy fruits of their own labour; and that 
the general protection of good laws, extended to us 
‘landed proprietors, extends their means of being 
employed,—that is of being happy. I fhould expect 
to see the people attached warmly to our constitu. 
VOL, XI¥. G 
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. tion in proportion to their poverty, and not, as is now 
the case, in proportion to their wealth. For I am 
convinced the discontent and uneasinefs, which, I am 
sorry to say, I fiad pretty prevalent among the low- 
er clafses, all proceed trom ignorance, worked upon 
by misrepresentation. 

Our Political Bible, like our Sacred Bible, might 
consist partly of precepts, and partly of history. A 
fhort historical account of the progrefs of liberty, 
and of the succefsive improvements on our constitu- 
tion, would have a great effcet. Its present state, I 
would boldly afsert, to be so near to perfection, that 
it ought only to be touched in future by the most 
fkilful hand, and very gently. A contrast of the 
condition of the labourer in Spain, Italy, Turkey, 
and of the tradesman there, might be introduced. 
At present, the people round me are all getting rich; 
getting better houses, clothes, and food, by means 
of rights which they do net know they enjoy. This 
want of instruction your Commitee is meant to sup- 
ply. Judge then of the beneficial effects it may pro- 
duce. I am particularly anxious to see William 
Playfair’s book on the consequences of a parliamen- 
tary reform ; because that is the most popular, and 
yet the most dangerous crotchet the people have got 
in their heads. What they aim at for the boroughs, 
would only extend drunkennefs, fdlenefs, and corrup- 
tion. Our boroughs would be better if deacons of crafts 
were chosen for life, like the aldermen in London. 
The public accounts indeed fhould be very open to 
inspection, and subject to easy controul. But to re- 
turn from this digrefsion. Asa slight fketch, to 
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convey something like an idea of what I mean, take 
the following as an example. 


SPECIMEN OF THE PoLITICcAL BIBLE, 
Book first, Chapter first. 

‘1. A king not controuled by his .ovles and people; 
is a despot ; as witnefs Morocco. 

2. Nobles not controuled by a king and people, 
are despots ; as witnefs Venice. 

3- A people not controuied by nobles and a king, 
are despots ; as witnefs France. 

4. A state in which king, nobles, and people, have 
each a fharein the government, is free; as witnefs 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

5. The different ranks of life, like the different 
seasons of the year, have each their use. God 
made them both. 

6. The hottest season is not always the healthiest; 
no more is the richest man always the happiést. 

7. The winter prepares the ground for plough- 
ing in the spring; the spring prepares it for bear~ 
ing corn in summer ; the summer ripens the corn 
for reaping in autumn. 

8. The rich man gives his money to reward 
the industtious poot man; the poor man gives his 
industry to ministet to the wants of the rich. Could 
they do without the afsistance of each other? God 
made them both. 

g- Despstic governments are worse for the poor 
man than for the rich one ; as the poor man is soon< 
er ruined than a rich one. | 

And 50 on to the end of the chapter, 
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If you can find aman of abilities who is a- 
bove the influence of party, and free from pre- 
judice, it might be made a valuable treatise indeed. 
Should that be ence done, and were it revised by 
men of cool heads and sound judgement, so as to re- 
ceive their approbation, I would, in that case, give 
the king’s printer a little allowance to add one of 
them to every copy of the Bible, New Testament, 
and Prayer Book, under the title of the Political 
Bible of a free born Briton. The children fhould 
learn the use of king, lords, and commons, by heart ; 
then-a chapter of the king’s duty; the duty ef 
the noblility ; the duty of the people ; then of law, 
how it preserves life, character, property, and so on. 
But I have said enough to give you an idea of what 


I mean, and that is all I intend at present *. 


——_—S 
THOUGHTS sUGG rt? THE ABOVE. 

Tue Editor would not’prés to disfirure the above 
performance by any additions or interpolations of his 
own ; but he could not resist the temptation of subjoin- 
ing a few thoughts that the perusal of the above suggest- 
ed to his mind ;—not as a continuation of the chapter, 
though the verses are so numbered ; but as an amplifica- 
tion of it in some degree, which he hopes will not be 
deemed misplaced at the present time; but which, being 


* No person can be so well qualified to execute this tafk as the inge- 
nious proposer himself ; and if he wil! go on to complete it on the model 
here so happily begun, he will confer an important service on the com- 
muhity ; and if he will favour the Editor with a chap:er from [time te 
time, as Mahomet did of the Koran, it thatl be regularly inserted in the 
Bee, till the whole be completed; afer which it m ght be transplanted 
ipto the place allotted for it by him, if judged expedient. Edit. 
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carefully distinguifhed from the text, may be omitted 
when the work is completed. 

10. That government only is free, in which laws that 
have been deliberately enacted, are so inforced, as that no 
individual in the state can injure the person, or attach the 
property of another, with impunity. 

11. Freedom may be impaired by despotism on the one 
hand, or anarchy on the other; but every germ of free- 
dom is totally annihilated where both despotism and anar- 
chy prevail at the same time. 

12. A despotic government is that in which any single 
undivided power is enabled to make, and to repeal laws, 
at pleasure, and to cause them be inforced in the way it 
chooses to dictate. 

13. Despotic authority may be vested either in ene per- 
son, as in Turkey, Rufsia, and some other kingdoms; or 
in an afsembly consisting of many persons, as in France at 
the present moment. 

14. Anarchy prevails wherever the authority of go- 
vernment is so feeble as that other powers arise within 
the state which overawe ptt, int prevent the execution of 
the laws ; or where several powers contend for predomi- 
nance, so as to render the peaceable subject unable to dex 
termine clearly what he fhould do. 

15. When despotic authority is vested in one single 
person, the orders of that person will be prompt; and 
the execution of these orders so vigorous, as to make them 
be inforced without struggle or dispute. And although 
neither industry can be here vigorously exerted, nor 
wealth be accumulated to a high degree, nor the mental 
faculties of man be carried to perfection; yet if human 
beings are content to enjoy domestic tranquillity, without 
aspiring at affluence or distinction, they may be there of- 
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ten suffered to vegetate at least, in quiet. In this situa+ 
tion pure despotism prevails. 

16. But where the despotic authority is vested in many, 
no man can enjoy even this kind of quiet. The will of 
no individual of that body constitutes the executive pow- 
er ; so that transgrefsions of the despotic will cannot be 
punifhed with promptitude ;—what was decreed to-day, 
by the prevalence of one party, may be annulled to-mor- 
row by the prevalence of another. The decrees are thus 
not only more variable than they could be under any one 
man, but they are often <ltogether contradictory. From 
the generel ignorance that must for ever in that state pre- 
vail, as to the knowledge of the decrees in force, the per- 
sons employed to inforc: the law thus become a set of 
petty despots, who, irom the unsteadiaefs of those above 
them, must be perpetually tempted to engage in acts of 
plunder and opprefsion : and as these petty despots must 
be at times discovered ans punifhed by a party which is 
inimical to their friends, acquiring power for the day, the 
people will be always on the catch to dispute their autho- 
rity ; a constant succefsion of struggles for power must be 
the consequence through all the land ; and the strongest for 
the time must ever predominate over the others ; so that 
peace or quiet are altogether unattainable in any station 
of life. -In this situation despotism and anarchy equally 
prevail, and freedom is entirely annihilated. This may 
be called anarchical despotism. 

17. Of all the kinds of government that can be concei- 
ved, that of anarchical despotism must not only be the 
most unstable and opprefsive, but also the least econo- 
mical. Ina pure despotism, the rapacity of one despot 
may be satiated; and there is at least a chance that ge- 
nerosity of sentiment may sometimes animate his bosom. 
But ina state of anarchical despotism, the rapacity of the 
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many must be insatiable ; and by throwing the load from 
each individual on the whole body, even fhame is annihi- 
lated ; and if these despots are to enjoy power but for a 
fhort time, their appetite for plunder will be whetted by 
the consideration that they ought to lose no time in 
acquiring it. From the dread of detection, each will be 
disposed to wave severe scrutinising. This will produce 
a general and tacit connivance at the enormities of each ; 
so that all attempts at inquiry will be quathed by a vote 
of the majority, and the most thameful peculations must 
thus escape with impunity. Could it have been pofsible, 
under any other form of government, to have screened the 
robbers of the Garde Meuble in France from detection ? 

18. To insure freedom to a people, and to guard 
against despotism, it is necefsary that no sing/e undivided 
power whatever fhould be -intrusted with the sole privi- 
lege of enacting laws; but that the concurrence of seve- 
ral distinct powers, which may have different views and 
inclinations, fhould be required, before any law can be 
binding on the nation: and the executive power ought 
ever to be separated from the deliberative voice. 

19. To guard against anarchy, on the other hand, the 
arm that is intrusted with the execution of the law, ought 
to be strong and irresistible, so as to be able, without 
danger of succefsful resistance, to seize and bring to due 
punifhment, by a clear and direct trial, every person, 
whoever he be, who ‘hall dare to infringe the Jaws. 

20. Whatever tends to weaken the executive arm, 
tends to remove the only fhield that ever can be interpo- 
sed to protect the weak, against the opprefsive grasp of 
the powerful. ; 

21. To prevent the laws from being opprefsive, they 
ought to be enacted with a proper regaid to the circum- 
stances of the people; and care be taken, that no law can be 
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enacted, but with due deliberation in several sittings 
of each department of the legislative council, that time 
may be given for reflection, and opportunities affor- 
@ed, before pafsing the law, for parties who may think 
they will be aggrieved by any proposed law, to state 
their objections to it before the legislative council, thus 
to prevent these legislators from being betrayed: into the 
enacting iniquitous laws through ignorance. 

22. When a law is once enacted, provision fhould be 
made against a pofsibility of repealing it on a sudden; 
that thus the many evils which must ever originate from 
a great mutation, and consequently a general ignorance of 
the existing laws, may be avoided. 

23. The /egislative department of government, fhould 
in mo case have any fhare in the executive power}; be- 
cause this tends directly to establifh an uncontrouled des- 
potic authority : but it ought to pofsefs a power of calling 
the tools of the executive power to account, wherever 
they had exceeded the powers intrusted to them by 
law ; and of punithing them without appeal, where they 
fhould be fairly convicted of a crime. 

24. The judicial power fhould be totally different 
from, and independent of both the executive and /egisla- 
tive departments of government, unlefs where the judges 
fhall be convicted of having exceeded the powers intrus- 
ted to them by the law ; that thus the persons who made 
the laws, may not have it in their power to stretch them, 
on particular occasions, beyond the limits for which they 
had been originally intended; and thus, by their pre- 
eminent power, be enabled to evade punifhment when act- 
ing unjustly. It was by thus stretching the law at their 
pleasure, that the unfortunate Louis was condemned by 
the mere will of a junto, without a thadow of law. 
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25. It is upon these rational principles that the goodly 
fabric of the Britith constitution, has, by slow degrees, 
been reared up, and upon this sure basis the freedom 
and prosperity of this country has been founded. The 
Commons and the Peers must each of them deliberate sepa- 
rately, during the course of five sittings at least, including 
the moving for, and obtaining leave to bring in the bill 
before it can be pafsed. Parties may be heard at the bar 
agaiast it, during its progrefs through both the Houses, in 
all its stages. When it has even pafsed both Houses, it 
must also be sanctioned by the Royal authority, before it 
can obtain the force of a law. Besides all these precau- 
tions, it is also necefsary, in regard to bills that tend to 
infringe upon private property, that public intimation 
be given of an intention to bring in such a bill, six months 
at least before it can be proposed in either House. Thus 
carefully are the rights of individuals guarded against in- 
fringement by surprise, in Britain; and thus attentive 
have we been to prevent improper laws being enacted, 
through blind prejudice or casual ignorance in the legis- 
dators. 

26. And when a law has once been duly sanctioned by 
the /egis/ature, the execution of it is then taken out of the 
hands of the legislative power, and entrusted to the king, 
who is armed with ample powers to compel ready obedi- 
ence to these decrees, after it fhall have been ascertained 
by the verdict of a jury of honest men, that any of them 
have been transgrefsed ; and after the judges, who are en- 
dowed with ample salaries, and who are alike independent 
of the parties accused, and of those who are the accusers, 
fhall have awarded the sentence that the law authorises. 
Nor is there any order of men in the state which is not 
under the controul of the law. The king, himself, 
though his person be inviolable, is, through the mediugy 

VOL. xiv. i 
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of his servants, without whose concurrence he can do no- 
thing, equally under its controul as every other person, 
in as far as respects the ordinary transactions of life; 
and in regard to higher crimes, the most favoured servant 
of the crown may be tried by mmpeacument; and if by 
the judges he thall be declared guilty, he must inevitably 
be punifhed, without a pofsibility of his being screened 
from it by the royal protection. Such are the means, 
that, from the experience of ages, have been adopted by 
the Britifh constitution, to guard against those two 
powerful enemies to freedom, Awarcuy and Desporism. 

27. In France all these checks against despotism and 
anarchy have been totally neglected; and the most perfect 
system of anarchical despotism that can be conceived, 
has been there concocted, and carried to a height of per- 
fection it never had attained in any other part of the 
earth. A decree may be pafsed in the National Conven- 
tion as soon as it is proposed; and the moment it is pafsed 
it has the force of a law. This decree may be proposed 
by any man who pleases to do so. The decree may be 
again reversed during the same sitting, if it fhould so 
please the Convention. In these circumstances it is im- 
pofsible for any man to know what is the law; or to have 
a reasonable afsurance that he can either be justified in re- 
sisting what is required of him, or be punithed legally for 
resistance. 

28. The Convention has not only the power of enac- 
ting laws at pleasure, but of executing them in the way 
it pleases. The armies, the navies, the ministers, the 
judges, are all amenable to its bar. And if it withes to 
protect the guilty, or to punifh the innocent, there is no 
legal power whatever that can oppose it. 

29. But there isa power which does check this afsem- 
bly. There is a power which dictates to it. There is 
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a power which moulds its decrees at pleasure; and 
though unseen, over-rules every thing. This power is 
not the People,—this power is not the Federates,—this 
power is not the Jacobin Club. It is the Ruler of the 
leaders of all zhese separate bodies; which acts with so- 
vereign uncontroulable sway, without being brought into 
view. Like the eastern despots of old, who ifsued their 
mandates from the innermost recefses of the palace, this 
invisible power, by its inarticulated volition only, has al- 
ready immolated thousands on the altar of despotism. It 
was this invisible power which afsembled the Marsellois ; 
it was the same power which planned and effected the 
mafsacres on the roth of August, and the 2d of Septem- 
ber; it was this power which brought the artillery from 
the ramparts of St Dennis; it was this power which drew 
the Federates a second time from Marseilles to Paris ; it 
was this power which guarded Louis to the block; and 
it was this power which sent the Federists back again when 
the deed was done. 

30. Under such a system of despotism, what security 
has any man for life, for property, for any thing? Inno- 
cence is no guard ; industry can afford him no resource ; 
the law can give him no protection. His only safety 
consists in a mean submifsion to the will, or a base con- 
currence with the measures of the despot ; and even this 
affords him only the precarious surety of the moment. 
To afsert that a nation enjoys freedom under such cir- 
cumstances, is the same thing as to maintain, that after a 
house is already in flames, if it be left to itself, it will not 
be consumed ! uf 
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DIsQUISITIONS CONCERNING THE MoDE OF MAKING 
BricKs AMONG THE vo 
4 


Ix is acknowled , ‘that the ancient Romans pof- 
sefsed the art of making bricks in much greater per- 
fection than any of the modern nations of Europe. 
Many buildings that have been erected with these 
ancient bricks, have withstood the vicifsitudes of 
weather for some thousands of years, and yet re- 
main firm and entire ; whereas modern works, con- 
sisting of these materials, begin to moulder away 
almost as soon as formed, and are unable to resist, 
but for a very fhort time, the slightest vicifsitudes 
of weather. This difference can only proceed from 
our ignorance of the manner of - manufacturing 
bricks ; as we are still pofsefsed of the same mate. 
rials that they employed: it is therefore an object 
well deserving our attention, to try if we can dis- 
cover wherein our error consists, that we may be 
enabled to regain this long lost useful art. 

Clay, in its native state, is capable of being sof- 
tened by water, and of being in some measure dif- 
fused therein, so as to form with it a cohesive 
ductile paste, that admits of being moulded with 
ease into a great variety of forms; which forms it 
may be made to retain after the water has been eva. 
porated from it. But if clay has been exposed 
for a sufficient length of time to the action of an 
intense fire, it loses all these properties; it acquires 
# hard and stony consistence ; is no longer capable 
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of being softened, or in any manner acted upon 
by water ; if that is reduced to powder, it is inca- 
pable of any adhesion when mixed with water, but 
remains an incoherent mafs in every respect re- 
sembling fine sand. 

Hence, then, it follows, that if a mafs of native 
clay be well soaked in water, and thoroughly 
kneaded with it into a fine paste, and then moulded 
into a proper form, and baked in a kiln, it will be 
converted into a hard stony mafs, retaining the form 
it was moulded into. This is in fhort the procefs 
followed in the manufacture of bricks. But there 
are some peculiarities that occur in the procefs 
which require to be explained, before we can hope 
to discover in what manner our manufacture of 
this article may be improved. 

When clay is reduced to a paste with water, it 
occupies a much larger space, than when it is per- 
fectly dry ; and by consequence, if it is moulded into 
any form when in this soft state, the mafs will gra- 
dually fhrink in all its dimensions, as the water is 
evaporated from it in drying. Hence, it happens, 
that if the mafs be of any considerable size, the 
parts are apt to separate from one another in drying, 
so as to make it appear full of rents in every part, 
which in many cases renders it unfit for the pur- 
poses intended. 

To prevent this defect it has been found necef- 
sary in all cases to mix with the clay some extrane- 
ous matter which does not absorb water, or swell 
with it in any considerable degree, which being en- 
velopped in the soft clay, is rendered coherent by 
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that means ; and in proportion to the bulk of that 
extraneous matter, the contracting in drying will 
become the lefs considerable ; so that. by mixing 
it in considerable quantities, the cracking in dry- 
ing will be entirely prevented. 

The matters that have been employed for this 
purpose have been different in different countries, 
and varied according to the uses that the manufac- 
tures were intended to answer ; some being more 
proper for one use, and others for another. 

In warm countries that enjoyed a serene climate, 
it has been found, that bricks baked in the sun, at- 
tained a degree of hardnefs sufficient for ordinary 
uses ; and on these occasions, no material has been 
found more proper for the purpose than straw chops 
ped small: for this substance not only served to 
diminifh the contraction in drying, as above explain- 
ed, but also to cement the different parts of the 
brick together, and to give them a greater degree 
of cohesivenefs than they would naturally have had, 
It is precisely for the same purposes that we, in 
modern times, find it necefsary to mix hair with 
plaster made of pure lime, which would be apt to 
crack and fall down were it net for this addition. 
Of this kind were the bricks made in Egypt by the 
Israelites of old, who had good reason to complain 
of the hardfhip of being obliged to make bricks 
without straw. A composition of the same kind 
is still used for making walls to low huts in some 
parts of England, and in the north of Scotland; but 
as the sun would not there be sufficient to dry bricks 
in the manner of those used in Egypt, the builders 
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content themselves with laying succefsive layers 
of the paste, while yet soft, above one another in 
the wall, and there moulding it into the proper 
form, and allowing it to harden till it be suffici- 
ently firm to carry another layer. It is then co- 
vered with a roof, that prevents water from soak. 
ing into it; and although some of the clay is wafhed 
off whenever the wind is so strong as to beat the 
rain violently against the wall, yet with proper 
care to keep the roof tight, some of these walls 
will stand a very long time. This is perhaps the 
rudest and most imperfect kind of bricks. 

But as clay never loses its quality of becoming 
soft with water, till it has been subjected to a vex 
ry intense degree of heat, it becomes necefsary 
to mix it with some substance that is capable of 
resisting that degree of heat, without being con- 
sumed, if we hope.to have such bricks as fhall be 
capable of resisting the weather for any length of 
time uncovered. 

The substance universally employed in modern 
times for mixing with clay in the manufacture of 
bricks intended to be burnt in a furnace is sand ; 
and although this is, on many accounts, an improper 
substance to be employed for that purpose, it seems 
hardly to have ever entered into the head of any 
manufacturer of bricks, that its place could be sup- 
plied by any other substance whatever*. This I 
imagine is the teal cause of the badnefs of modern 


* Inthe neighbourhood of London, coal athes, usually called dust, 
have been for some time past succefsfully employed for that purpose ; but 
these bricks also Contain a large proportion of sand. 
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bricks, as will, I hope, appear to be the case from the 
following considerations. 

Sand, by itself, requires a very intense heat to 
bring it to fusion; but when mixed with any other 
earthy substance, it not only becomes itself easily fu- 
sible, but endows the whole mafs with the same 
quality ; so that no earthy mafs, in which sand a- 
bounds, can resist an intense fire without being 
vitrified. Hence it necefsarily follows, that if 
bricks, in which it abounds, are subjected to an in- 
tense degree of heat, the whole mafs would be mel- 
ted, and the bricks would lose their fhape. To pre- 
vent this inconvenience, therefore, it becomes necef- 
sary to expose these bricks to a degree of heat in 
baking, that fhall not be so intense as to vitrify the 
mafs. But this moderate degree of heat is not suf- 
ficient to deprive the clay entirely of its quality of 
absorbing, and of being softened by water ; so that 
these bricks, when exposed to te eather, absorb 
some part of the water that falls upon them, which 
in time softens the clay, and makes it crumble to 
dost. 

Thus it appears that it is in vain to hope for 
good and durable bricks of any kind, so long as we 
continue to employ clay, for that purpose, that is 
mixed with sand in almost any proportion. Hence[ 
would afume the following postulatum. 

Good bricks can onty be formed of a clay that is 
naturally pure ; or at least that is unmixed with sand 
of any sort. 

It is as vain, however, to expect that good bricks 
can be made of pure unmixed clay, in its native 
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state, as that it could. be made of the same clay 
mixed with sand; some addition is always ne-~ 
cefsary to prevent it from cracking in drying or 
burning. We must therefore find a substance to be 
added to-clay, which is aot only itself refractory 
in the fire, but which also allows the clay to be 
equally refractory after being mixed with it, as it 
was by itself. 

And such a substance, without attending to others 
that come at too high a price for ordinary use, we meet 
with in the clay itself. We have already seen that 
if pure clay is burnt in an intense fire, it loses all 
its former qualities, while it acquires those that are 
wanted on the present occasion. It becomes in that 
state equally insoluble in water as sand; equally 
capable of resisting the fire as any other substance ; 
and is capable of being reduced to a very fine 
powder, which may be mixed with the paste of na- 
tive clay in almost any proportion, without destroy. 
ing its ductility. To form bricks therefore that 
fhall be equally hard, and equally capable of resis~ 
ting every variation of the atmosphere with the fi- 
nest native stone, all that seems to be necefsary, 
is to make. choice of a clay that is naturally free 
of sand or metallic substances in any consider. 
able proportion; to bake some part of that clay 
without any mixture, till it is reduced to a sto. 
ny consistence; to pound that baken clay till it 
fhall be reduced to a fine powder, and afterwards 
mix that powder with the paste of native clay, in 
due proportion to prevent it from cracking, be- 
fore it is moulded into the proper form. This paste 
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will then admit of such an intense degree of heat, 
without being fused, as will reduce all the clay in 
its composition to the state of a stone, on which wa- 
ter will never make the smallest imprefsion, while 
at the same time it will retain its original form un- 
impaired. | 

This substance will no doubt come at a some- 
what higher price than common bricks ; because it 
will require at least double the quantity of fuel to 
burn it ; but this, with the pounding the burnt clay, 
(which in large works, and for ordinary purposes, 
could be done at a very small expence,) are the 
only additions to the charge at present. This might 
make them come perhaps at nearly double the price 
(exclusive of carriage) which they cost at present. 
But as the price of carriage would be the same as 
now, this small original advance of price would be 
inconsiderable, considering that one brick sé form- 
ed, would stand at least ten times as long in an 
outer wall, as the ordinary bricks at present in 
common use. 

A composition of this kind has been long succefs- 
fully employed as a luting for chemical vefsels, which 
, affords a sufficient proof that it would answer the 
purpose required above very effectually. 

To be continued. 


. soot aad REMARK. 


Te see the world, and to know the just value 
that ought to be set on human favour, is only to be 
learnt i in the school of adversity; a lefson which. ig 
taught in no other academy upon earth. 





POETRY. 


THE PLAID, OR JUPITER’S REPLY TO SCOTIA’S REQUEST, 
For the Bee, 


Tus spake great Jove, when he survey’d our isle ; 
‘¢ Let England's plains with gold in plenty smile; 
Rich b@her sons, 22#@P @iughrers kind, and fair, 
Free as their thoughts, hese unconfin'd as airl 
Here will I plant my ever sacred cree *, 
Firm as the hearts of men, who know they’re free 3 
Sacred to mystic rites, its thade fhall spread 
A leafy cov’ring o’er the druid’s head ; 
Or scudding o’cr the deep, thall commerce guide ; 
Or by her Thunder, humble‘France’s pride: 
Her thunder, which the cruel foe hall fear.— 
Yet for a breastplate, the fhall mercy wear ! 
The naked Indian, while he homage pays, 
Shall with his tribute, bring the song of praise; 
Her kindnefs thall inflame his heart so rude ; 
They conquer twice, who conquer to do good.” 
A lovely female, clad in mean attire, 
Low en the earth, bespake the mighty Sire; 
* Father of men! whose love enslaves the mind, 
Thou know’st the weaknefs of all human kind ; 
A mother for her sons, that Jove would crave.— 
Bleak are our hills, Oh ! make my children brave! 
Shield them, but, Ah! beneath my Maker's eye, 
Poor Scotia feeis that all who live must die. 
A mother’s heart lies open,—thou can’st tell 
What paises there, for thou dost know it well.” 
His hand he wav'd ; ten thousand colours thed 
A radiant lustre round the Thune’rer’s head. 
‘6 Woman! thy pray’r is heard, thy thoughts are known, 
And by that signal, I thy children own, 
Afsu me this garb, with varied hades adorn’d, 
(For fancy fiay'd, when fhe the rainbow form’d ;) 
My signal thewn, the heav'ns difsolve in tears, 
Thy signal given, thall wake unheard-of fears; 
And Scotia, midst the dying an the plain, 
Shall weep the foreign heroes the has slain. 
Thy virgins, lovely, too, fhall help mates prove, 
And wake in good or ill, the soul to love. 
As clings the ivy round the stately tree, 
Thus constant thall the Scottith females be ; 
hufband must admire the gen’rous bride, 
ho weds his virtues, and his faults would hide, 
J give a boon, which neither place, nor time, 
Nor Afric’s heat nor Zembla’s frozen clime, 
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Shall e’er wrest from your sons. Their hearts thall feel, 
{True as their maidens, polifh’d as their steel ,) 
A gen’rous pafsion,—something more than name, 
A Scotsman’s friendship is a noble flame :- 
Tho’ for each other’s woe their hearts thall melt, 
‘Too proud to think that'for themselves they felt. 
Then far in Fate’s dark womb to humaa ken, 
Though as to-morrow, to the God of men, 4 
He hail’d the day, when under smallegaps sway, 
‘These firsh united, long fhould both ene law obey.” 
Q.Dd.C. 


A SONG. 


W un Gouds that angel face deform, 
Anxious I view the growing storm ; 
When angry lightnings arm thine eye, 
And tell the gath’ring tempest’s nigh, 
I curse the ‘sex, and bid adieu 

To female friendthip, love, and you. 


But when soft pafsions rule your breast, 
And eath kind look some Love has drest ; 
When cloudlefs smiles around you play, 
And give the world a holiday, 

I blesc the hour when first i knew 

Dear female friendthip, love, and you. 


EEE 
GLEANINGS OF ANCIENT POETRY. 
TO THE SPRING, BY DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN: 


Sweet spring, thou turn’st with all thy goodlie traine, 
Thy hedd with flames, thy mantle bright with flow’rs ; 
The zephyres curle the greene lockes ofthe plaine, 
The cloudes for joy in pearles weepe down their thow’rs. 
Thou turn’st, (sweet youth!) but Ah my pleasant howres, 
And happie dayes, with thee come not againe ; 
The sad memorials only of my paine 
Doe with thee turne, which turne my sweets in sow’rs, 
Thou art the same; which still chou was before, 
Delicious, wanton, amiable, faire, 
But thee, whose breath embaulmed thy wholesome aire;- 
Is‘gone: nor go’d, nor gemmes her can restore, 
Neglected vertue, seasons goe and come, 
While, thine forgot lie closed ina tombe. 





northern fifberman, a tale. 


NorTHERN FisHERMAN, A Tat. 
“ve. 


‘F 


« Wouldst thou, my prince, ‘inform thyself of the situation of thy 
people, that thou mayest redrefs their grievances, and promote their 
welfare, consult not the wealthy merchants of Damascus, nor the proud 
lords of landed inheritance ; but turn thime eyes into the thop of the 
humble mechanic, the cottage of the industrious peasant, and the 
village of the laborious fishermam 

Contes Arapes, 


Wiz. was 2 young fifherman, in a small sea port town 
on the frith of Forth in Scotland ;—he had been brought 
up from bis infancy by his industrious parents, in the 
constant exercise of his laborious profefsion; and, while 
a boy, if any intermifsion took place in the fishing 
through the rigour of the season, the opportunity was em- 
braced by the anxious old man, in sending William to\ 
school, that he might be instructed in the useful sciences 
of writing and arithmetic, and in the duties of Christi- 
anity. When William grew up, his personal accomplith- 
ments surpaised those of almost all the young men in the 
village. He was handsome and robust, and pofsefsed 2 
vigorous understanding ; he was always foremost in every 
interprize wherein the exertions of strength and activi- 
ty wete called forth in the prosecution of the fithery. 
When a thip thould happen to be in distrefs inthe neigh- 
bourhood, on which occasions the honest fithers were al- 
ways wont to rifk their lives, and their little property, 
in the relief of the unfortunate crew, William was usu- 
ally the first in launching out his little boat, and promp- 
ting his fellow watermen to venture upon the waves, and 
carry the necelsary afsistance to the worn out sailors. 
Thus was he beloved by all the inhabitants of the village, 
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and by his well directed industry relieved his old pa- 
rents from a great part of the toils by which they had 
gained their livelihood, and educated this promising 
youth. 

Whilst William was living in this happy and content- 
ful situation, he married, at the age of twenty-two, Bet- 
sy, a young villager, who had been his intimate friend 
from her infancy, and who fhone no lefs than him in her 
beauty of person, and excellence of character. They lo- 
ved each other pafsionately, and knew each other so well 
before their union, that ‘that circumstance made no 
change on their affections, but rendered their happinefs 
still more complete than before. 

The young couple had been blefsed in the pofsefsion 
of each other four months, when one day William was 
engaged to pilot a fhip down to the island of May. The 
day was fine, and the wind was fair. Betsy had, with her 
usual attention, a refrefhing supper prepared for her hus- 
band, whom fhe expected to arrive in the evening, fati- 
gued with the labours of the day; ani to be as usual chéer- 
ed with her kindnefs, and her simpie song. She went 
at eight to the green en the fhore of the sea; and whilst 
fhe sat knitting a stocking, fatigued her eyes with incef- 
sant gazing towards the eastward. Every speck the saw 
on the distant waters, the fondly imagined to be the lit- 
tle sail of William’s boat; fhe anxiously watched every 
fhip that cast anchor in the-road, in expectation of seeing 
the slender bark launched from it, and row towards her. 
Thus did Betsy sit, musing, and watching till the sun had 
almost withdrawn his kindly rays.—Her uneasinefs began to 
be inexprefsible. She arose, and went home, hoping 
that her wifhed-for mate might have come over-land, and 
be waiting for her in her little cabin ; but in vain; there 
was no William there. In sad urieasinefs fhe spent the 
dew hours of a summer night, now thinking’ of one thing 
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that might have retarded his return, now of another ; 
hoping for the best, and fearing for the worst; when at 
the early dawn, fhe was terrified by the hoarse bawlin 
of sailors, the flathing of oars in the smooth harbour, a 
most terrible of all, the screamings of her female acquain- 
tance. She started from her lonely chair, (for in bed the 
had not been,) ran to the street, and there the first ob- 
ject that met her anxious eyes, was Jack, her hufband’s 
most intimate friend, dragged along by two armed ruffians. 
“* Almighty heaven! (exclaimed fhe, ) what are you doing ? 
What has Jack been guilty of ? where do you drag him?” 
—‘ To serve the king, and be damned to you !’ was the 
sullen answer; and the forlorn Betsy saw, while the un- 
availing tears burst heavily from her eyes, her hufband’s 
partner bound, beat, thrown into the boat, and borne 
away. Sadly then did Betsy sigh, sadly did the weep, 
and bitterly did the lament the cruel fate that tore her 
William from her, and threw him into bondage; but unavai- 
ling were her sighs, and anheard were her complaints, 
and those of many a widowed wife, helplefs child, and 
comfortlefs parent in that thriving village. The prime of 
the place, the noble youths were all borne away,—perhaps 
never to return. 

A sad reverst of fortune, now rent the heart of 
poor Betsy. The little money the had, could but for a 
fhort time support her gray haired father-in-law, and 
herself ; and the means of her former fruitful industry 
were now taken away, when the aid of her dear Wil- 
liam was no more; but he and. fhe were so much lo- 
ved by many people in the neighbouring city, that fhe re- 
ceived afsistance from them ; and her misery was not so 
great as that of many of the other village wives, who had 
no such resource. But nothing could console her for the 
lofs of William ; and often, for some days, with forced 
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Sapes, would the exult at the pofsibility of his having es- 
caped the iron hand of the imprefs, and make his appear, 
ance in disguise; but days and weeks pafsed away, and 
William appeared not. At length the following letter, 
brought, though a mournful comfort, a relief to her anx- 
ious suspence. 


My pearzst Bess, Portsmouth, 20th of June. 

‘You know I went on board the Trader, to pilot her down 
to the May. When I was coming up with Tom Ruf- 
sel and Bob Hughs in the boat with me, we were all prefsed, 
and so brought here in the Champion frigate. As I seed 
I could not get off, so I bethought myself that it was 
for the best to enter; but they are talking of there being 
no war; so hopes we will soon be paid off again. In the 
mean time, I am in good health, and would be in good 
spirits, if it were not for thinking of you my dear. So 
my dear you will write to me, tothe care of captain Gun, 
of the Thunder frigate, with which I am entered; and 
you will do it soon, lest we fhould be gone from here, 


So remain my dear yours until death. 
Wrtram Snrrn. 


Betsy then began te be resigned to her fate, and was 
d@aily in hopes of the imprefs ceasing, and the sailors be- 
ing discharged. Thus pafsed six months, at the end of 
which the was delivered of a fine male child. Soon af- 
ter her recovery, fhe heard the agreeable news of the pre- 
parations for war being at an end; and received a letter 
from Willam,that he was paid off at Portsmouth, and had 
taken his pafsage in a thip round to the Thames, from 
whence he was to come down to Leith in one of the 
London traders. Betsy was now quite overjoyed; her’ 
good spirits made her take still greater delight in caref- 
sing her little infant, in whose face the already percei- 
ved its father’s likenefs; and the rejoiced in anticipating 
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the pleasure of presenting the sweet innocent to him on 
his happy return. 

She was already become uneasy at his not arriving, or 
her not having again heard from him, when fhe received 
the following letter : : 


Dear Bass, Gravesend, 1st of Feb, 

When I arrived in the river, and was a going aboard 
a thip, to see if so be that I could get a pafsage to Leith, 
there was a spar fell off the deck, and struck me on the 
fhoulder, and knocked me down, and the end crufhed my 
right hand on the boat’s gunnell. Seeing that it was so 
that I was too much hurt to goto sea, I came back here 
and have since been a little feverith. As I cannot write 
with my hand, this is not wrote by myself. I would not 
have you be uneasy my dear, because I hopes to be soon 
well and able to come to you. Tillthen I am your loving 
hufband Wurm Suir: 


This, again, threw Betsy into sadnefs and distrefs ; her 
anxiety magnified every thing in the letter ; the imagined 
William to be dangerously ill; and, in hort, immediately 
formed the design of going to him herself. All her friends 
could not difsuade her from it; it was in vain for them 
to point out to her how probable it was that he would 
be perfectly recovered before the got there; and how un- 
necefsary is was for her to expose herself to the danger 
and fatigue of such a voyage, at that season. She would 
not be prevented, nor would the leave her child behind, 
as the could not be brought to part with it, lest the change 
of milk fhould hurt it, or it fhould not be taken proper 
care of in her absence. And as the old man had died, op- 
prefsed with anxiety, some time after his son William 
had disappeared, the had no object at home sufficient to de- 
tain her from her hufband. She applied to captain Jenkins 
who agreed to give her a pafsage free in his thip from 

VQL. XIV, Bm 
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Leith, and fhe arrived safe at Gravesend, with her little 
child, where fhe found her hufband almost quite well, 
and waiting an opportunity of coming to Scotland. It is 
impofsible to delineate her joy, and his surprise at meet- 
ing each other. The satisfaction of so happy a cir- 
cumstance, after so many hardfhips, was unequalled, 
and their mutual love glowed with renovated warmth, 

To be continued. 


Norices or a Famine 1n Inpia, wits REMARKs SUGGESTED 


py THAT Event. m ‘OW 
From the correspondence of Dr Anderson of Madras, 
from time to time inserted in the Bee, it appears that 
one of the great objects of those truly patriotic exer- 
tions he has made for the improvement of India, is to 
guard against those famines which have hitherto been so 


frequent in populoys tropical regions. We who live in 
a climate that does not admit of such abundant vegetation 
in favourable seasons, have no idea of the immense’ dif- 
ference between the quantity of human food produced 
there in one season, in proporti the deficiency of ano- 

ther, and the consequent mihi occasions. But Dr 
' Anderson having lived longer there than most Europeans, 
has so often had occasion to observe the fatal effects of 
these vicifsitudes, that it has excited in his mind an ar- 
Gent desire of guarding against the effects of it in future, 
by the wise and‘salutary measures he has recommended. 
That our readers may form some judgement of the effects 
of this miserable scourge of mankind, I here subjoin an 
extract of a letter, of date the sth of October 1792, de- 
scribing the misery experienced by the inhabitants of a 
considerable part of India at present, which I received 
froma correspondent on the spot, by the Ganges. Since 
the commencement of this work, I have scarcely received 
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a dispatch from India in which something of the same sort 
has not been detailed. 

“TI do not recollect whether I mentioned before, that 
a most dreadful famine has raged for many months in our 
northern circars, from the failure of the usual falls of rain. 
For these nine or ten months past, the misery has been 
dreadful ; the country in many places quite depopulated. 
Houses have been broken open where the whole family 
have been found dead: in other places, nineteen families 
out of twenty have been destroyed; and throughout these 
éxtensive circars, at the most moderate calculation, 1 un- 
derstand more than one-half have perifhed. An unfor- 
tunate dread of famine in Bengal, has caused the deso- 
lation to be so widely extended, and the supplies that 
have been sent have arrived so lately, that little good 
can yet be done ; and the high price that imported grain 
always bears, does not allow the lower clafses of inhabi- 
tants in a country, where much silver does not circulate 
among them, ever to benefit much by it; the little mo- 
ney they Could have had, must have been expended long 
ago, and it has been impofsible to earn any thing for many 
months, from the great debility that a scanty, poor, and 

frequently unwholesome food has produced among the 
few remaining ; yet I do not learn that any pecuniary 
aid has been afforded at present, to preserve even them ; 
although it must be every where allowed, that no misfor- 
tune or lofs can happen to any country equal to the lofs 
of inhabitants. Such is the unfortunate situation of most 
Eastern countries, where no provision is made against a 
failure of rain, and where the inhabitants are satisfied with 
a daily subsistence.” ; 

To guard against the frequency of disasters of this sort, 
Dr Anderson has proposed to introduce the culture of 
silk, and coghineal, and indigo, into these regions ; thus to 
furnith employment to the people, and to give them the 
means of purchasing rice from other countries, when an 
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accidental scarcity in one province, fhall happen to pre- 
vail ; and along with that, he is now anxiously empleyed 
in recommending extensive plantations of the bread fruit 
trees, which may yield an abundant resource in those 
seasons when the crop of rice fails. The nopal plants, 
too, by affording a nourifhing vegetable food, may con- 
tribute much, he thinks, in promoting this desirable end : 
but before his beneficent views can be fully effected, other 
measures must co-operate, which it is to be feared the state 
of India at present, scarcely admits of being vigorously 
adopted. ; 

Tt is a prodigious misfortune to the people in India, 
that the religious tenets of many of their sects eircumscribe 
the kinds of food they are permitted to eat within such 
narrow bounds. Not only are they debarred from tasting 
of animal food, but even many kinds of vegetable sub- 
Stances are held to be impure. Hence it happens, that 
the bulk of the people are reduced to live almost entirely 
upon rice. Now, as rice cannot be reared to a full crop, 
‘unlefs where the plants grow among water, for the great- 
est part of the time they are in the ground, it follows 
that when the rains are not so abundant as to supply 
the quantity of water necefsary for that purpose, they 
ave no erop of it; and on these occasions they have 
Scarce any thing else, to which they can have re-« 
course. 

What adds to this misfortune, is, that on these occa~ 
sions.also, the only other substitute for rice the poor 
people have it in their power to adupt, must be also pro- 
portionally diminithed in quantity ; vw the root of the 
nymphea aquatica, or water lily, which in rainy seasons 
affords them a plentiful food at a small expence. This 
is an aquatic plant, which requires much more water to 
bring it to perfection than rice does. The rice’ requires only 
to be kept in earth soaked with water, tiil it be in the 
state of pap. The nymphea grows best whem covered 


+ 
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with water to a considerable depth. Toobtain a gradual 
supply of water for the rice fields, it becomes necefsary to 
ferm, in the uneven parts of the country, very extensive 
ponds, which they call sanés, having sluices at the under part, 
by which the water can be let off in regulated quantities, 
to supply the rice fields in the proper season. These 
tanks are often formed by raising a mound acrofs the 
lower opening of an extensive valley, and thus to form 
alarge and capacious bason, or artificial lake, sometimes 
of many miles extent. During the rainy season the sluices 
are fhut, and the water accumulated to a greater or smaller 
height, in proportion to the abundance or deficiency of the 
rains. Thus it happens that a great proportion of the soil in 
these districts is converted into tanks, or temporary lakes, 
on which no rice can be reared. The natives, however, 
having discovered that the nymphea aquatica grows as 
well under water, as the rice does above ground, and 
affords large roots, which yield a nourithing food, they 
plant the bottom of the tanks with these, which, when, 
the flooding has been abundant, yield also an abundant 
‘crop ; but when it is deficient, the produce of this article 
also fails in proportion. Thus are they deprived at the 
same time of this crop, and of the crop of rice, the only two 
kinds of food that are almost ever eaten by the natives. 

Dr Anderson thinks that as the nopal thrives in the 
driest soil, and prospers luxuriantly in the warmest wea- 
ther, if that plant were universally cultivated for the 
rearing of cochineal, in ordinary seasons, it might be ap- 
plied as a temporary resource for augmenting the quantity 
of human food, when the two usual crops fail. The same 
reasoning applies to the bread fruit tree, which, by root- 
ing deeper in the ground than the ordinary tribe of an- 
nual plants, can find nourifhment in firmer soils, and du- 
ting a longer course of dry weather than they could beat. 
Could these trees, therefore, be establifhed in abundance ia 
every district of the country, they would come to afford 
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a good crop when the others failed; and were the in- 
habitants to be brought to live equally upon this fruit 
and rice, it could scarcely ever happen, that a total failure 
of, both crops would take place at the same time ; so as to 
reduce the people to that extremity of distrefs to which 
they are so frequently exposed at present. 

There are two things, however, still wanted to enable 
the people to free themselves from every danger of suf- 
fering by famine. One is, the practice of feeding some 
domesticated animals on such fruits and reots as can be 
there easily reared, that are not reckoned such palatable 
food by man as rice, and the other food they have been used 
to; such as that kind of bread fruit that they do not think 
delicate, but which could be employed in cases of necefsi- 
ty ; for unlefs they can employ a thing of this sort with 
profit in ordinary seasons, it is not to be supposed they 
will ever rear it in such quantity as to prove a great re- 
source in times ef scarcity. But if they were in the prac- 
tice of feeding animals with it, and of eating their fleth; 
the animals themselves, being first killed, would afford one 
supply ; and the food they would have consumed would’ 
afford another supply, which would be highly beneficial. 
The same reasoning might apply to the feeding-of poul- 
try, and other,animals, in ordinary years, upon rice. . But © 
the prejudices of their religion prove an unsurmountabie 
baz to this salutary practice. 

The other circumstance which would tend still more 
to remove the dread of famines, would be to afford the in- 
habitants a full protection to their persons and property, 
and to grant them a similar freedom to trade, as that which 
is enjoyed by all ranks of people in Britain. Were this 
the case, there can be no doubt that, in a few years, the 
certain prospect of gain would induce the rich people to 
store up such quantities of r’ce, during plentiful years, as 
would always supply the call for it in times of scarcity, 
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wherever it might happen. But this is a measure, which, 
Tam afraid, we may rather wz/b, than hope to see adopted 
In our day. 


Sticut Notices oF THE PRESENT SEAT OF Wak IN THE 


NETHERLANDS. A Ge 
Continue Srom p. 36. 


Name, Liege, Maestricht, Roermonde, and Venloo, are 
all upon the banks of the river Maese. Maestricht is the 
largest of these places, and is one of the most ancient and 
remarkable cities in the Netherlands, particularly for its 
‘strength, It lies fourteen miles north of Liege ; it is di- 
vided by the Maese into two parts, which are joined to 
each other by a grand stone bridge. The smallest, situ- 
ated on the side of the duchy of Limburg, is called Wyk. 
It is one of the strongest fortrefses belonging to the Re- 
public, and likewise one of the principal keys on the 
Maese. The Feker,a small river, running through the 
south side of the town, and falling into the Maese at the 
bridge, may be checked in its course by means of sluices, 
and the level country between the town and St Peters- 
berge, (a strong fort about two gunthots to the south of 
it,) flooded by it. The houses within its walls are about 
3000 in number. 

Liege is a populous city, about twenty-eight miles 
lower down the river than Namur. It is a place of no 
strength ; it is about four miles in circuit. Two branch- 
es of the Maese, with other rivulets or canals run through 
many of the streets, forming so many islands, and render 
it a very pleasant place. The differences that have for 
some time past prevailed between the prince Bifhop and 
his people, are wel! known to all our readers. 

Roermonde, commonly called Ruremonde, lies on the 
confluence of the Roer and the Maese, about twenty 
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miles south of Venloo. It is a populous place, but of no 
great strength. Here the French had collected their 
principal magazines for forwarding their operations on 
the Maese. 

Venloo is a place of considerable strength, though of no 
great beauty, on the lower Maese, in the province of Gel- 
dre. It consists of only eight or nine hundred houses ; 
most of the inhabitants are boatmen, carriers, porters, &’c. 
Opposite to the town, lies an island in the Maese, called 
the Waard, with a strong bastion on it, for the defence of 
the town on that side; and fronting the island, on the other 
side of the Maese, stands fort St Michel, situated about 
two mufket fhots from the town. It lies about ten miles 
S. W. from Geldres, and near forty N. E. from Boss /e duc. 

Bois /e duc is situated at the confluence of the rivers 
Bommel and 4a, which after their junction here are called 
the Diest. At about four miles from hence, this river loses 
itself in the Maese, at a place called fort Creveeur, 
from which, however, it may be diverted by means of a 
sluice, and the whole cjrcumjacent country laid under wa- 
zer. The town is pretty large, and intersected with a great 
many canals, It was ance a place of great strength, owing 
chiefly to an extensive morafs about it, whith being now 
in a great measure drained, renders it much lefs formidable 
than formerly. It is about twenty-five miles east, anda 
little north of Breda, and ten miles from fort Hewsden. 

The French minister at war says, he has sent orders to 
Dumourier, to lay immediate seige to Maestricht. The 
distance he will have to march from Williamstadt, before 
be can reach Maestricht, is very near 100 miles, so that 
even if no enemy fhould oppose him, it cannot be inves. 
ted in a very thort time. 

#,* Is is hoped the map of the seat of the war will be rehdy next week. 
Two letters from G. L. are received, both charged postage. No ads 
drefs of the kind be uses, unlefs for newspapers alone, can pafs free, 





